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Leyden jar and on his own theory concerning the nature of electricity. The kite experiment, the date of which is somewhat obscure, confirmed his thesis that machine-made or frictional electricity was identical with atmospheric electricity. The significance of his experiment has been popularly overemphasized, but it did make his original contributions to electrical theory better known. His hypothesis and theories, advanced first in letters to an English correspondent and presented by him to the Royal Society, were published in 1751 as Experiments and Observations on Electricity made at Philadelphia in America, a book rightly regarded as one of the most important treatises in the history of man's knowledge of electricity. French scientists confirmed his findings, but Franklin's honor remains that of an original mind.
Because of the great popularity it achieved, Franklin's work had a double significance. It contributed to an explanation of the phenomenon of lightning, one of nature's wildest spectacles. But it also increased the respect of the popular mind for natural philosophy. Lightning, like earthquakes, comets, violent storms, and other awesome displays of nature, had always been a principal source of dread and speculation about the supernatural. Franklin helped tame the thunderbolt, and by doing so helped foster a more empirical and less fearful attitude toward the world. Franklin also discovered a way of controlling lightning. In hitting on the fact that "points have a property by which they can draw on as well as throw oS the electrical fluid at a greater distance than blunt bodies can/' and that atmospheric electricity could be drawn from the skies through a wet string and passed off in visible sparks through a key, he took the easy next step to the invention of the lightning rod.
The invention of the lightning rod was only one illustration of Franklin's conviction that science should promote general well-being. His practical interest did not stop with experimentation and theory; he illustrated the relationship between science and its application to everyday life for the increase of comfort and well-being by inventing a stove that vastly improved the heating of houses, and by suggesting bifocal lenses, daylight saving, and air bathing. Out of a concern for sailing vessels on the high seas and for man's good in other situations, Franklin provided proof of the movement of cyclonic storms, constructed a pioneer map of the Gulf Stream, studied the behavior of oil in water, and investigated many other phenomena in natural history, chemistry, geology, mathematics, and physics.
While utilitarianism governed Frinklin's conception of science-rhe